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great automobiles of today. 


they map the ideas and thoughts tha’ 
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"LASTEX" the sirscte Yarn, 


for flawlessly smooth foundation garments 
and scores of other uses...was made j 
Le by the cooperation of New Departure’s 
creative engineers in devising bearings to 


meet entirely new requirements. 


We 


PPE creation of “Lastex,” the only round, spun 
I elastic yarn ever made, raised complicated 
technical problems. Their solution by New 
Departure engineers made an idea an actuality. 


‘or millions of 


Result: more comfort, more style, 


“Lastess 
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forgetestt Depart jearings. 


‘Yhe New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Connecticut. Engineering staffs also at 


Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and London. 
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Retrospect 


The history of the Association from its founding through 1933 was 
blished in Professional Engineer in four instalments beginning with the 
cember, 1933 issue. It was a simple record of the “laboratory” method 
sd to carry out the purposes for which the Society was founded. And 
w twenty-five years later we stop and take inventory of our accomplish- 
nts in order that we may more intelligently and purposefully plan our 
ivities for the years ahead. 

The fraternal character of the Association was strong and those early 
ws which perhaps more than anything else accounted for the whole- 
irted way in which the early members so confidently worked to accom- 
sh the goal set for the Association by its founders—to raise the standard 
ethics and promote the social and economic welfare of the profession. 

Today we may not have this same fraternal spirit, but the aims and 
als of A.A.E. remain the same, and although few of our members today 
acquainted with the Association’s early history, they do know that there 
reat need for a continuation of the same ideals, and are whole-heartedly 
porting the movement, with the sincere hope that the engineers of to- 
rrow will find their chosen profession more fully recognized and their 
n contributions to society more adequately appreciated. 

It is the hope of the editors that the recording of A.A.E.’s history— 
ty-five years of pioneering in the field of professional problems—will 
a helpful guide to the engineers of tomorrow. 


Editor 


B. In our campaign “Ask the Engineer” a number of years ago, we collected ads. 
how how engineers and engineering was used in national advertising. Cut repro- 
2d on opposite page. Reference on page 10.) 
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a a a 


engineers 


have solved an intimate problem .. . 


Prosasty no feat of pajama engineering has ever approached 
in magnitude that of doing away with pajama strings. 

Eminent Faultless nightwear technicians the very 
men who removed the mghtgown from circulation long ago 

have studied the string evil for many years, but only 
in the last few months have they won complete success. 

To quote Horace P. Sneelick, Ph.D.Pay., “The principal 
difficulty we encountered was to make the old type of string 
Pajamas stay up long enough to gain proper scientific observa 
tions. Several of our subjects, besides, were so emaciated from 
the continued use of pajama strings that 1t was impossible to 
work with them for long periods of time. 

“But we consider our new achievement. . Faultless No- 
belt Pajamas . a superb contribution to humanity. The 
soft, flexible, resihent waistband will end untold suffering. 


We are distinctly proud to have developed this patented 
waistband without the use of thread rubber bands, elastie 
webbing or other makeshifts which might hive sttisfied less 
persistent scientists than we. The elasticity of the Nobelt 
waistband 1s stitched into the very fabric.” 

On the strength of this statement, we have guaranteed 
this feature. If a Nebelt waistband should lose its resthency 
within a year of normal wear, we'll replace the entire garment 

Faultless Nobelt Pajamas are smartly tulored in several 
styles . coats with tailored collars, Vneck couts and the 
popular buttonless style. Madris, broadcloth, percale and 
silk . . . 1n sold colors (and what colors!) stripes 
(both conservative itnd noisy) and figured designs. 

Your favorite shop has Faultless Nobelt Pajamas. . ask 
to see them. 


Faultless Nobelt 


Pajamas 


“The neghtwear of a nation” 
since 1BB1 


Fautiess NicHtwear Corporation 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


| 
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Professional Engineer—away back when a great deal of work was beingy. 
done in an effort to protect the term “professional engineer” carried anit 
amusing story about the Pajama Engineer, an advertisement, with the result 
that the company refrained from further use of the term in its advertising) 
in that fashion. Many other methods were used to discourage the misuse ofl), 
the title; considerable correspondence was had with the census department 
of the Government, and in fact with anyone who did not properly use the 
title, including many of the then existing correspondence and trade schools. 


Activities of the 
American Association of Engineers 


1934-1959 


The history of A.A.E.’s first Twenty Years was 
published in four installments beginning with the 
December, 1933 issue of Professional Engineer. 
In this issue and the one to follow we will bring 
the Association’s activities down to date. 


Recognition—Public Relations 


Recognition was the term which 
.A.E.’s founders and early lead- 
rs used to cover what is now 
lore popularly known as_ pub- 
¢ relations of the profession. In 
lose days it was believed that 
y educating the public in the 
ature of engineering and its serv- 
es to society most of the prob- 
ms of the profession would be 
ved. They over-simplified the 
roblem, however, in believing that 
le public’s failure to recognize the 
rofession was due to misappro- 
fiation of the title by artisans 
id mechanics. Consequently they 
ought that engineering rewards 
ould increase if the profession 
uld “protect” (meaning restrict) 
ie title “engineer”. Gradually the 
ssociation’s conception of “recog- 
tion” broadened to cover a pro- 
am that might be fairly termed 
ublic relations.” 

It was the startling growth of 
A.E. in its first five years and 
; freedom from inhibitions in 
itiating novel activities to pro- 
ote the social and economic 
slfare of the engineer which ac- 
unted for the phenomenal pub- 


licity the Association had in trade 
and technical publications between 
1915 and 1925. Soon, however, it 
was recognized as an instrument 
to be used in furtherance of the 
organization’s growth and in sup- 
port of its activities. Ivy Lee, top 
ranking public relations counselor, 
was retained to coach the staff and 
A.A.E. chapters in publicity tech- 
nique. It was skilfully used in fur- 
therance of the campaign to enact 
registration laws, in the frontal 
attack on dishonest trade and cor- 
respondence schools, and in induc- 
ing large state and local associa- 
tions of engineers to affiliate with 
A.A.E. A very close relationship 
was recognized between publicity 
and activities designed to stimulate 
public service in the profession. 
Civic projects carried on by chap- 
ters were “news” they learned. 

In these early years, A.A.E. 
established publicity channels, de- 
veloped contacts, and learned to 
use publicity in furtherance of its 
major aims. This phase of the 
Association’s public relations pro- 
gram is detailed in the history of 


A.A.E., published serially in 1933- 
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1934, under caption of Recogni- 
tion.*! The machinery established 
in the period of 1915 to 1934 has 
served A.A.E. well since that time 
in its campaigns to defend engi- 
neers’ freedom of association un- 
der the Wagner Act and to amend 
that statute. It was the Associa- 
tion’s best instrument in its fight 
on a series of bills, purporting to 
“mobilize science and technology 
for advancement of national de- 
fense during World War II, on 
which Congress held hearings 
from 1941 to 1943 and which 
A.A.E. recognized as measures to 
regiment engineering in peace as 
well as in war time. Publicity was 
used to equally good effect in a 
number of projects discussed in 
the section of this history called 
“Civic Consciousness.’”*? 


New Public Relations A pproach 


In 1936, American Association 
of Engineers embarked on a novel 
program of activities to improve 
the public relations of the whole 
profession. This program was 
based on the theory that engineer- 
ing organizations have far less in- 
fluence on society through their 
own releases than do other agen- 
cies and persons that vividly por- 
tray the profession in the course 
of their own activities. Radio com- 
mentators, advertising agencies, 
newspaper columnists, feature 
writers, authors of fiction, pro- 
ducers of movies, and many other 


*1. Professional Engineer, 
pages 20, 34. 


*2. Professional 
1942; March, 


Engineer, 


1943; Dec. 1943. 


October 1934, 


December, 


Professional Enginee: 
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“volunteers”, the Association as! 
serted, exceed in volume and effeq 
tiveness the publicity output of aj) 
the engineering societies and the#) 
official spokesmen. Furthermore 
the Association has contendeq 
much of the material released bb 
the societies appears in technicd 
and trade journals not widely rea 
by the public, while the unofficia 
publicity reaches people throug} 
the media of entertainment, populag 
magazines, fiction, radio, movies} 
and newspapers. | 
To test this’ theory, sA-7A-Ee iif 
1936 set up its “Public Relation 
Committee of the Whole’, wit 
Colonel Walter R. Jeffrey as chaiaf 
man. Every member of the Assad 
ciation was asked to participa 
actively in the work of one or mo 
of the sub-committees. They were 
Fact Finders, Clipping Club, an 
Listeners In. It was not necessari 
to attend meetings ; individuals 1 
dependently gathered the materig 
that was needed for analysis of tt 
profession’s public relations. 


From these groups Colonel Je} 
frey’s committee received a treme 
dous volume of advertisementt 
newspaper columns, news storiet 
magazine articles, and brochures i 
which engineering or engineet 
were portrayed. From others ther 
were brief reports of comment 
the profession by federal and stat 
officials and politicians in the! 
public discussion of government: 
activities in which engineering w 
an important factor. They cite 
radio commentators for their fz 
vorable and unfavorable remar}) 
about engineers and engineerin) 


and listed fiction, movies, an 


nagazine articles which dealt with 
ngineering or gave the public an 
mpression of the nature of engi- 
leering, its remuneration, and 
ther pertinent matters. 

Col. Jeffrey referred to other 
\.A.E. committees—groups inter- 
sted in registration, classification 
nd compensation, ethics, engi- 
leering education, etc.—material 
ignificant to them. 

At this time, the format of Pro- 
ESSIONAL ENGINEER was changed. 
t became a pocket-size publication, 
led with short, provocative arti- 
les, which an engineer might 
arry about with him and read at 
is convenience. Because a great 
leal of excellent material appeared 
n a hundred or more journals of 
Nngineering societies and_ trade 
Magazines highly significant in 
elation to the social and economic 
tatus of engineers, their civic 
bligations and services, and their 
ublic relations, the Association 
ecided to make PRoressIonaL ENn- 
INEER a sort of Reader’s Digest, 
ynthesizing in this one publication 
he most interesting and signifi- 
ant non-technical articles that 
ppeared in the many engineering 
ublications. 

In the public relations section of 
he new digest-type magazine, 
@A.E. set forth the findings of 
1e Public Relations Committee of 
1e Whole. Material collected by 
1embers seemed to verify A.A.E.’s 
elief that the profession had little 
mntrol over the picture of engi- 
eering that was being presented 
» the public. On the whole the 
ortrait was flattering, almost to 
le point of glamourizing engi- 
eers, but tended to represent the 


y) 


typical engineer as a man perform- 
ing superhuman feats in dramatic 
circumstances, or left the impres- 
sion that engineering was a sort 
of chattel of industry—valuable, 
but a property, not a free agent 
contributing consciously in un- 
spectacular ways to the health, 
safety and prosperity of society. 
Iexcellent material was furnished 
by the Public Relations Committee 
of the Whole. 


AAE. Cultivates Columnists 
and Commentators 


With the thesis established, that 
outsiders exceed in volume and 
effectiveness the material released 
by the engineering societies, A.A.E. 
was then faced with the need of 
experimenting to discover how 
these agencies could be induced to 
put before the public a slightly 
more realistic picture of the nature 
of engineering, emphasizing its 
true social contribution. The Asso- 
ciation made contact with the radio 
commentators who characterized 
engineering. Scripts were obtained 
and published in PRoressionaL ENn- 
GINEER, with praise for the broad- 
casters who did the best jobs. 
Then, through letters or visits, 
A.A.E. encouraged these popular 
radio personalities to continue their 
good work and to help the Associa- 
tion make the public understand 
that the great good they receive 
from engineering is the service of 
thousands of competent engineers, 
working at unspectacular but 
essential jobs—not only the spec- 
tacular achievements of those who 
perform dramatic, dangerous feats 
such as those depicted in movies, 
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novels, and radio serials. A.A.E.’s 
“Ask the Engineer” campaign (to 
be discussed under the section of 
this story entitled “Civic Con- 
sciousness”) originated in its work 
with such celebrities as Boake 
Carter, Major Bowes, and Todd 
Hunter (columnist) *. 

With a column called “Rahs and 
Rahs-berries” A.A.E. singled out 
ad writers, columnists, and com- 
mentators who signally advanced 
engineering public relations. There 
were “Nine Rahs” for the men who 
most competently pictured to the 
public the work done by engineers ; 
“Rahs-berries” for those who were 
guilty of misrepresentation or un- 
fair derogation. 

Despite the generally flattering 
reference to engineers, architects, 
chemists, and other scientists found 
in institutional advertising of in- 
dustry, technology still does not 
have as constructive representa- 
tion in those ads as do doctors 
and dentists in the advertising of 
their industrial affiliates. The phar- 
maceutical industry and insurance 
companies do (like the affiliates 
of engineering) “cash in” on pub- 
lic confidence in doctors and den- 
tists by advertising which cites 
their approval of a product or 
lauds the wisdom of “preventive 
medicine”, but they also publish in- 
stitutional advertisements in which 


*Professional Engineer, July, 1937, p. 24; 
March, 1941; August, 1938, 


9 Rahs for... 


the Mutual Broadcasting System for its vivid description of |ff 
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they purposely foster the estee} 
and confidence of the public | 
these two groups. They praig 
“preventive medicine” in ads whid 
adjure people to “see your el 
twice a year” or “consult yor 
physician”, 
If engineering’s affiliates gay 
comparable support to the pr} 
fession, manufacturers of ro 
building machinery would adjul 
citizens to see that engineerir 
knowledge and judgment are us¢ 
to the fullest degree in planning . 
well as in designing and construe 
ing public works. They would insi 
that civic groups and office holde 
“Ask the Engineer, the Man Wh 
Knows” about all proposed pub! 
improvements while they are st 
in the planning stage. The prote 
sion is not likely to get ideal publ 
relations support from indusif 
until all the societies recognize ti 
advantage of such cooperation ai 
urge the great manufacturing cot 
panies to emulate the phan 
ceutical industry’s all-out suppey 
of medicine and dentistry. In tif 
meantime, A.A.E. cultivates the 
agencies, praising the best ads ai 
commentaries, and releasing jf 
them the kind of material that be 
inculeates in the minds of peoyi 
a realistic concept of engineeriif 
and its contribution to society. 


aa 


Note ad on opposite page to illustrd 
our point. Professional Engineer, D\ 
1936. | 
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the first pouring of concrete at Parker Dam and its reference to Engineers 
and their relationship to this great engineering project. “Engineers,” said 
the announcer, “have what it takes to put it over.” 


18 Rahs-Berries for 


Delaware State Legislature for its failure to pass engineering registration 


law. 


ili 
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AE and again I am told—by my own organization and by others—that | 
nalize myself by quality. Friendly critics protest our putting into the Ford 
lat they call “twenty-year steel.” They say such quality is not necessary; the 
does not expect it; and that the public does not know the difference anyway. 
tnow the difference. 

that the car a man sees 1s not the car he drives—he drives the car which the 
er sees. The car which is seen comprises beauty of design, color a 
ries—all desirable, of course. The pee evid_nce the 

found in the isone! V-8. But these an 

sis of all the regy 
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Professional Standards 


Education Vocational Guidance Ethics 


Founders of the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers clearly stated 
the organization’s determination to 
“encourage and develop the effi- 
ciency of the Engineer”. Activities 
which grew out of this basic aim 
were varied; many of them were 
described fully in the Association’s 
history, published in 1933-1934. 

Such activities included cam- 
paigns for broadcasting engineer- 
ing education by _ incorporating 
courses in report writing and pub- 
lic speaking, in the “humanities”, 
in commercial law and the rudi- 
ments of accounting, and in other 
subjects which would enable engi- 
neers to appreciate non-technical 
aspects of their work—to under- 
stand both the business side of 
engineering and its social implica- 
tions. 

Not only did the Association 
urge the schools to broaden their 
curricula; through its chapters 
the organization set up extension 
courses in which engineers could 
make up deficiencies in their educa- 
tion. 

Failing to induce other societies 
to collaborate in a classification of 
engineering schools (although all 
the societies had developed confi- 
dential criteria for guidance of 
their “qualifications committees” 
which ascertained membership 
grades) A.A.E. authorized eminent 
educators who were members of 
the Association to prepare and 
publish a classification of engineer- 
ing schools. In this, and other 
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activities, some of the establish 
societies found A.A.E. presum| 
tuous and held themselves a 
A.A.E., undismayed by their d 
dain, proceeded without their bles 
ing or collaboration. Alone, for il 
stance, it waged war on dishone 
trade and correspondence schoo 
To eliminate misfits, the Ass4 
ciation instituted experiments 
vocational guidance. A “practi 
committee” (which was a sub-co 
mittee of the COREE IC on ethic 
developed a code of ‘ 
ciples of professional 
based on real and hypothets 
cases submitted to the practi 
committee. As the other societia 


cies assumed responsibility i 
these problems, A.A.E., 
ing the essentiality of unified su 
port, has gladly dropped its “2 
it-alone” attitude and endorsed 1} 
activities of the societies’ seve 
joint agencies. A.A.E., of cour 
continues to work at objectiv} 
such as its war on dishonest trai} 
and correspondence schools, whilf 
have not yet been embraced by tf 
other societies. This was a mdf 
successful campaign and resultif 
in coke several ees and tif 


Professional Development 
created, it has functioned with suf} 
deep understanding of the demamf} 
which the technological age i 


oses upon engineering schools, 
nd with such unreserved coopera- 
ion and respect from all engineer- 
1g societies, that American Asso- 
iation of Engineers looks upon it 
s the profession’s official spokes- 
aan in all matters pertaining to 
ducation. The Association has 
aade studies of the market for 
ngineering services, of engineer- 
ag registration laws, and other 
roblems and these studies it be- 
mves may be useful to ECPD. 
.A.E. stands ready at all times 
© cooperate in any possible way. 
‘or example, the Association has 
indertaken no major project in the 
ield of vocational guidance since 
CPD, in its scholarly but prac- 
ical way, accepted responsibility 
or this task. At the time the Asso- 
jation’s history was published, 
\.A.E. was sponsoring locational 
ruidance in Engineering Lines, a 
ook compiled and edited by the 
ate Dr. J. A. L. Waddell, eminent 
nd world renowned bridge engi- 
leer. Since that time A.A.E.’s only 
ontribution made directly to this 
ause was a series of reports on 
rocational guidance literature pro- 
luced by other professions. 


In the series of reports on voca- 
ional guidance in other profes- 
ions, A.A.E. briefed an excellent 
yrochure prepared and distributed 
yy the American Dental Associa- 
ion’s Council on Dental Education. 
Phere was much information in the 
yrochure which has a parallel in 
mgineering; it was suggestive of 
ontent and form that would be 
raluable in a similar treatise on 
neineering. 

Two valuable booklets published 
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by American Bar Association were 
also briefed. The first of these, 
entitled “Look Before You Leap”, 
was directed to law graduates pre- 
paring to begin practice. The sec- 
ond pamphlet was called “Getting 
Started” and, like the dentists’ 
brochure, was full of practical in- 
formation on choosing a location 
and setting up and equipping an 
office. Engineering as yet has no 
comprehensive manual comparable 
to “Dentistry as a Profession” or 
the two publications of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

In the field of ethics, A.A.E. 
recognizes the leadership of ECPD. 
A.A.E. is one of the many societies 
which have officially adopted the 
Canons of Ethics and specific prin- 
ciples of professional conduct for- 
mulated by the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development. The 
Association’s only independent con- 
tribution was a history of the de- 
velopment of ethical standards of 
engineering which it prepared at 
the request of The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science 
for publication in The Annals of 
the Academy (January 1955 issue). 
A.A.E. was chosen by the Acad- 
emy because the Association had 
prepared the statement for engi- 
neering in the Academy’s original 
report (Annals, May, 1922) on 
Ethical Standards and Professional 
Conduct. 

Many A.A.E. publications are 
being used freely by technical 
groups and committees, by engi- 
neering educators, and by libraries 
as reference material. Both the 
1940 “Survey of the Market for 
Engineering Services” and the 
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“Market for Engineering Services 
Before and After VJ Day” are still 
in demand where students and 
teachers are interested in the eco- 
nomic or business side of engineer- 
ing as distinguished from  tech- 
nology. Where student chapters 
are concerned equally with tech- 
nology and professional problems 
there is great interest still in 
A.A.E. material dealing with the 
effect of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the Wagner and Taft- 
Hartley Acts on engineers. These 
publications are discussed in the 
section of this story entitled “Unity 
in the Profession”. The Associa- 
tion’s book, Technologists’ Stake in 
the Wagner Act, and its series of 
articles entitled Technologists Stake 
in the Taft-Hartley Act are the basic 
references for programs on union- 
ization of engineers. There is great 
interest now in a study by A.A.E. 
entitled “Engineer Unions from the 
Reviewing Stand” (covering the 
period of 1947-1957) which was 
published in PRoresstonaL ENat- 


The Registration Movement 


American Association of Engi- 
neers has been recognized among 
the engineering societies as the 
original champion of the registra- 
tion movement. In the period of 
1919-1929, when other societies 
were indifferent, or actually hostile 
to the movement, A.A.E. cam- 
paigned vigorously for enactment 
of registration laws in 14 states. 
Headquarters furnished the ammu- 
nition and leadership while its state 
and local groups bombarded state 
legislatures. They convinced law- 
makers that such statutes were 


NEER in the fall and winter issues q 
1956 and the spring issue of 105 

Engineering schools and eng 
neering societies have realized thé 
engineering students need to ex} 
plore professional problems ani 
to understand the principles 
professional conduct before grad 
ation. Rather amusing eviden 
that graduates are emerging frow) 
engineering schools with fais 
strong ideas on such problems aq 
unionization can be seen in statéf 
ments in the house organ of t 
Minneapolis Federation of Hone 
well Engineers which indicat 
that young graduates and stude 
trainees are largely responsible f: 
repudiation of union leadership : 
the Minneapolis Honeywell plan 
In all its publications, howeve 
American Association of Enginee 
has abstained from indoctrinatior 
it has instead adhered to the prii 
ciples of true education and d 
engineering. It has set forth thi 
facts. | 


essential for the protection the} 
afforded society, not primarily fo 
protection of the profession. THe} 
argued that the life, health, an 
property of citizens were endan 
gered by incompetent or unethica 
engineers and that registratiof 
laws would weed out these mal 
factors. A.A.E. was influential if 
successful movements to enact law) 
in 31 states. 

During this period of milita i 
support of registration, A.A. 
cooperated whole-heartedly wit 
the state boards of engineerin: 


aminers. In fact, they sponsored 
e first “reciprocity” meeting of 
miners in Chicago in 1920 
hich resulted in formation of the 
ational Council of State Boards 
Engineering Examiners. In the 
suing years, they were kept in 
Bse touch with the Council 
rough A.A.E. members who suc- 
ssively served as president of the 
ganization. Among these leaders 
the registration movement were 
r. G. M. Butler, Dr. D. B. Stein- 
an, C. S. Hammatt, O. Laurgaard, 
mes K. Rhyne, and George Tay- 
aa 
After 1929, when other societies 
ok a positive stand in favor of 
gistration laws and gave active 
pport to the enactment of such 
easures, A.A.E. began to turn its 
tention to a critical examination 
the laws in operation, with a 
ew to strengthening the statutes, 
tending coverage of the acts, and 
oviding for better enforcement 
the laws. 


Despite its strong championship 
the registration movement, 
A.E. never regarded registration 
an end in itself. It was always 
pported by A.A.E. as a means to 
end. Registration was important 
it helped “promote the social 
d economic welfare of the Engi- 
er’ and as a means of advancing 
nity in the profession”. Ironi- 
ly, the movement has not nota- 
7 promoted unity. It has, instead 
ded to create new lines of cleav- 
e, and bring about a new sort of 
atification. 
In the beginning it was impos- 
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sible to enact strong laws. The 
opposition of non-professionals 
alone could have defeated such 
measures. Furthermore, the profes- 
sion could write such laws only 
after the relatively weak laws had 
been tested in actual operation to 
show what modifications and ex- 
tensions were needed. Existing 
laws could be strengthened only 
after a majority of engineering 
societies recognized the value of 
strong, enforceable statutes. 


Survey of Reeistration Laws 
fe) 


In 1935, American Association 
of Engineers prepared and pub- 
lished the first critical and compre- 
hensive survey of engineering 
registration laws. The December, 
1935 issue of PRorEssIONAL ENcI- 
NEER was devoted to this survey. 
With charts and explanatory text 
it analyzed the content of all engi- 
neering registration laws, setting 
forth their coverage, their pro- 
visions in respect to qualifications 
of registrants, and their clauses 
outlining administration and en- 
forcement. Comparing the laws one 
with another showed their relative 
strength, but the effectiveness and 
extent of engineering registration 
laws was made even clearer by a 
comparison of engineering licen- 
sure with licensure of doctors and 
lawyers. These charts graphically 
proved that the licensure laws 
of other professions were much 
stronger from the standpoint of 
enforcement provisions. They also 
proved that medical licensure de- 
manded far greater educational 
qualifications for practice than 
either engineering or law. The sur- 
vey highlighted the weaknesses of 
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engineering registration laws and 
became the basis for A.A.E.’s cam- 
paign to improve the coverage and 
enforceability of these statutes. 

In 1936, American Association 
of Engineers created its Public 
Relations Committee of the Whole. 
Its nature and functions are dis- 
cussed in another section of this 
story, captioned ‘“Recognition— 
Public Relations”. Through this 
committee, individual members of 
the Association kept information 
flowing into headquarters. It was 
this material which furnished 
A.A.E. much concrete information 
concerning operation of the regis- 
tration laws. 

“Missing Molars in our Regis- 
tration Laws” was the title of a 
department of PROFESSIONAL EN- 
GINEER in which this material was 
published. Thus A.A.E. was able 
to show other engineering societies 
where the laws needed improve- 
ment. These were the principal 
weaknesses unceasingly spotlighted 
by A.A.E., citing actual cases to 
prove the need of correctives: 


1. The laws as written provided no pro- 
tection whatever for engineers in begin- 
ning grades of practice. 

2. Too broad interpretation of ambiguous 
clauses intended to protect the title 
caught in the net of enforcement non- 
professional engineers, who, by long 
established usage had legitimate claim 
to the title “engineer”; such contro- 
versies occasioned unnecessary and 
harmful antagonism. 

3. Many terms used in the laws (particu- 
larly “responsible charge”) gave such 
discretionary power to administrators 
as to make the constitutionality of the 
registration laws doubtful. (Exempli- 
fied in the Illinois decision that the 
1941 Illinois Registration law was in- 
valid. ) 

4. Administrators of registration laws 
were made responsible for enforce- 
ment of the laws (for apprehending 
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violators, including those guilty of } 
authorized practice). They were gi 
no agents (to police and proseculj 
and no clerical force to handle | 
forcement. This duty devolved ul} 
local law enforcement officers W 
were incapable of recognizing 1 
authorized practice. Actually, 
board relied upon individuals and up 
local units of engineering societiess 
police engineering practice and repi 
unauthorized practice, unethical cd 
duct, and incompetency ; 

were distasteful and both 
and groups were reluctant to bri 
charges and become involved in en 
ing procedures against offenders. 

5. A new type of violator of registrat 
laws developed during the depress\ 
when non-engineers or pseudo-eni 
neers had been given engineering ti 
on WPA and other relief projects§ 
public works, sometimes engineer] 
jobs, and were entrenched in fedex 
state, county, and municipal jobs, 
empt from the registration laws 4) 
therefore beyond the reach of enif 
neering registration boards. 


Detection of unauthorized pr 
tice or illegal use of the title, a 
publicizing ineffectualities of 
registration laws became an A.A. 
responsibility. The Associatio: 
representatives at all inter-socid 
conferences on registration spre 
A.A.E.’s findings before the det 
gates and urged improvements | 
the laws. There have been soi 
measurable improvements—notail 
in the provision incorporated 
many laws for registration of 4 
gineers-in-training, bridging 4 
illogical gap between graduati| 
and advancement to responsill 
charge. 

Outstanding for his 
view of registration and his 
sultful efforts to strengthen reg} 
tration statutes was A.A.E.’s pa 
president, board member, and r4 
resentative of the Association | 
many registration conferences, t 


realis} 


ie 


eC. J. Ullrich of Utah. Until his Society Building, New York, in 
ith in 1957, he gave generously which Arthur Richards, represent- 
his time to the registration ing A.A.E. was one of the 25 so- 
vement and must be credited ciety representatives. A draft of a 
th many improvements in the proposed revision to the 1946 Model 
ginal registration statutes. Law was discussed, but no action 
Phe Special committee on the taken. The proposed revisions will 
del Law Revision of the Na- be taken up in a future meeting. 
nal Council of State Boards of 

gineering Examiners was held in (This history to be continued in 
bruary, 1959, in the Engineers the next issue of the magazine.) 


Carabao Anyone? 


From Chet Eyer, one of our members now stationed at Agana, Guam, 
Water Division Manager, Public Utility Agency, comes this interest- 
ynews item. Engineer Eyer was fortunate this summer while on vaca- 
n to take a most enjoyable trip around this old world of ours. 

How many Water Departments have trouble reports reading like 
s? 

Nature of trouble: Broken water main. 

Work done: Repair broken main by installing repair sleeve. 

Cause or remarks: Broken by carabao pushing main out of 
alignment. 

Location: Etc., etc. 

The water mains on Guam are very near the surface, and in loca- 
ns outside of the villages are often on top of the ground. The carabao 
ater buffalo) make “wallow pits”, and in so doing push everything out 
their way. 

Guam is the most westerly Territory of the United States and 1s 
southernmost and largest island of the Marianas group. It is 30 miles 
g and 4 to 8% miles wide. The central and northern portion is a broad 
raced plateau without streams, while the southern portion is quite 
untainous and drained by numerous streams. 

The average temperature is 74° to 84° with two seasons—dry and 
ny. The rainy season extends from July through December. There 1s 
average of 88” of rainfall in a year. 

The Public Utility Agency includes the Water, Electric, and Tele- 
mne Systems which on Guam are interconnected with the military 
ablishments and many of the civilian communities. The present civilian 
sulation served is 38,578, distributed in 21 villages around the Island. 

The water facilities were originally designed and built by the Mili- 
y Forces after the reoccupation and the materials used were for emer- 
wey and temporary use. These were later released to the Government 
Guam for the civilian population. 

The maintenance, replacement, relocation and extension have been 
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the problems of the Water Division. New filtration and storage projey 
have been completed in the southern end of the island. Wells and spri i 
are being developed in the central and northern ends to supply additio! 
water and fire protection. The Water Division has 6,/08 water meterss 


service, metering an average of 65 million gallons of water per mon 
A crew of 57 permanent employees do the maintenance, installation) 
new mains, filtration, pumping, chlorinating, testing and repairing jj 
The meter reading and billing is under the Accounting Sect 


meters. 
for all utilities. 


replacement is estimated at $2,109,000.00. 


BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Order your technical books 
from A.A.E. Book Department 


Miscellaneous Publishers 


American Petroleum Refining, H. S. 
Bell, Consulting Engineer, M., A.L., 
M. & M.E. 4th edition. $12.50 published 
by D. Van Nostrand Co. Gives a unique 
picture of modern oil refining processes 


and equipment—complete with flow 
charts and operating data—including 
properties, characteristics, and neces- 


sary service requirements. Shows why, 
how and when modern processes and 
equipment were developed. 


Semiconductor Devices, the Properties, 
Physics and Design of, by John N. 
Shive, member, Tech. Staff, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., D. Van Nos- 
trand Co. $9.75. A comprehensive physi- 
cal theory of semiconductors and device 
operation that brings together a range 
of semiconductor devices previously 
treated only in separate publications— 
thermistors, varistors, photoelectric cells 
and transistors. No other book yet pub- 
lished allies solid-state theory so inti- 
mately with practice. An invaluable 
book to those in the field. 


Analysis of Linear Systems, David K. 
Cheng, Dept. of El. Engrg., Syracuse 
University. Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Co. $8.50. Written at the advanced un- 
dergraduate-graduate level. The aim of 
the book is to furnish a thorough ex- 
position of the two essential steps in- 


The projected capital improvement program for development a 
| 
| 


| 


volved in the analysis of a physs 
system, and this it does in extrenty 
thorough fashion. A good book. | 


Dover Publications 
On Mathematics and Mathematici: 
by Robert Edouard Moritz, paper, S$] 
is valued as a sourcebook by mathe# 
ticians, teachers and writers. It : 
collection of mathematical lore wif 
provides some fascinating insights ~ 
the importance of math in politics. , 
ligion, and fine arts. 
Philosophy and the Physicists, byw 
Susan Stebbing, paper covers, a 
Written by a philosopher for o@) 
philosophers, examining in  partic® 
some of the views of two of the n 
widely read philosophers in the cour 
Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir Jap 
Jeans. 


The Philosophy of Space and 1 
Hans Reinchenbach, paper covers, $a 
A translation by Marin Reichentil 
and John Freund: with introduct 
remarks by R. Carnap. 


From Euclid to Eddington, by Sir | 
mund Whittaker, $1.35, paper cover: 
study of conceptions of the exte? 
world. 


Prentice-Hall 
Engineering Drawing, Fundamental! 


h edition, 1959, Warren J. Lizadder, 
urdue University, $10.00, designed for 
e beginner, based on a “self-teaching” 
proach, enlarged and revised, graphi- 
ly illustrated with 400 new illustra- 


ons. Many new problems have been 
Ided. 


agnetic Amplifiers: Theory and Appli- 
ition, a practical, descriptive treatment 
ering the history, fundamentals and 
irrent commercial and industrial uses, 
, Sidney Platt, Dir., Engrg. Res. Dev., 
farner, Inc. 1958, $7.00. 


undamentals of Electrical Engineer- 
g, 2nd ed. Fred H. Pumphrey, Dean, 
thool of Engrg., Ala. Polytechnic Inst. 
59, $8.50. A new and completely up- 
-date coverage of the basic principles 
id factors in electrical engineering. 


troduction to Electronic Analog Com- 
iters, John N. Warfield, Assoc. Prof., 
E., Univ. of Kansas. $6.00, 1959. Pro- 
des an original approach to the use of 
alog computing machines and is the 
ly volume which stresses the topologi- 
| aspects of analog computers through 
e use of simple and powerful signal 
yw graphs. 


athematical Programming, Nyles V. 
sinfeld, Natl. Inst. of Management, 
d William R. Vogel, U.S .Ordnance 
anagement School, 1958. A new text 
a relatively new field of applied 
uthematics. Timely, comprehensive 
d practical, well illustrated with ex- 
iples from industry. 


culus, Difference and Differential 
uations, Handbook of, Edward J. 
ygan. Sarah Lawrence College, and 
bt. Z. Norman, Dartmouth College. 
58. 


gineering Mechanics, Vol. 1, Statics, 
1. 2, Dynamics, Archie Higdon, Dept., 
echanics, Applied Science Div., U.S. 
r Force Academy, and William B. 
iles, Prof. Mechanics, Univ. of Ala. 
d ed. 1957. Published at the request 
a number of schools where dynamics 
not required of all students. The 
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ENGINEERING 
MANUAL 


A Practical Reference of Data 
and Methods in Architectural, 
Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Nuclear En- 
gineering 


Edited by 
ROBERT H. PERRY 
University of Oklahoma 


680 pages, 450 illus., $9.50 


Now—this giant manual makes it easy 
for you to find the quick, detailed answer 
to everyday engineering problems, instantly. 

It brings you the most commonly used 
data and methods in architectural, chemical, 
civil, electrical, mechanical, and nuclear 
engineering fields. Virtually six books in one 
—always ready to give you the approved 
practices and safest procedures for handling 
all types of engineering assignments, par- 
ticularly those outside your own specialized 
field. You can use this handy manual for 
review or reference to important funda- 
mentals and applications . . . for quick, de- 
pendable answers to hundreds of questions 
in the office, shop, or field. 


ORDER FROM 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 


single volume and the two-volume edi- 
tions are identical, with one exception. 
In Vol 2, the material on moments of 
inertia of masses in Chapter 6 is in- 
cluded as an appendix. Both editions 
can thus be used simultaneously in the 
same classroom. 


Ronald Press 
Symmetrical Components, applied to 
Electric Power Networks, G. O. Cala- 
brese, Argonne National Laboratory, 
1959, $12.00. Well-written book, intended 
to familiarize the student of the electri- 
cal engineering and the practicing engi- 
neer with the theory of symmetrical 
components, and to supply a lucid and 
up-to-date discussion of the fields in 
which the theory is applied. 


Lubrication of Bearings, Theoretical 
Principles and Design, FE. I. Radzimoy- 
sky, Dr. Tech. Science, Assoc. Prof., 
M.E., Univ. of Illinois. 1959, $10.00. 
Written as the basis for a one-semester 
course in lubrication for graduate engi- 
neering students. The major portion of 
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QUICK 
ANSWERS 


in every 

area of 
mechanical 
engineering 


This greatly improved and up-dated edi- 
tion of a classic in the field is now ready 
to serve you BETTER ... save you time 
and work .. . give you reliable facts, 
methods, and procedures, and engineer- 
ing aids . . . in easy-to-use handbook 
form! 


Just Published—6th Edition 


Marks’ 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS" 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by 
THEODORE BAUMEISTER 


Consulting Engineer 


2270 pages, over 2000 illus., $23.50 


The work of more than 100 special- 
ists, this handbook is indispensable to 
the practicing engineer. It presents 
both fundamental theory and the ex- 
perimental data throughout a wide 
range of subjects. Whether it is a ques- 
tion of mathematical table or the 
compressive strength of an alloy—a 
switchboard wiring diagram or the 
thermal conductivities of liquids and 
gases—or any of hundreds of other 
questions—Marks quickly gives’ the 
facts you need in form you can use. 


This handbook covers every branch of 
mechanical engineering, from aeronau- 
tics to mechanical refrigeration, from 
power generation to welding, from 
metal-cutting machines to hoisting and 
conveying—with a profusion of concise 
descriptions, fundamentals, formulas, 
methods, tables, diagrams, etc. Here, in 
convenient form, is the ideal means of 
avoiding errors, saving time and 
trouble, and keeping your work in line 
with best practices in the field today. 


Order your copy from 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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the book is devoted to the hydrodynamiy 
theory and its application to bearin 
design. A number of excellent exampl|f 
are included. 


Water Facts for the Nation’s Futun 
Uses and Benefits of Hydrologic Dal 
Programs, by Walter B. Langbein auty 
William G. Hoyt, sponsored by the Cor 
servation Foundation, 1959, $5.00. AI 
authoritative analysis of existing fe} 
eral and state hydrologic programs. Ti) 
volume is addressed to water enginee} 
and other hydrologic specialists, to a 
ministrators and legislators, and 

every citizen who is interested in sour 
water development. 


J. Potter, Prof., M.E., Ala. Polytechy 
Inst. 2nd ed. of Steam Power Planj 
1959, $10.50, presenting the fundame 
tals of engineering, as applied to po 
plant design, with principal attent: 


| 
Power Plant Theory and Design, aie 


given to large central power station ¢ 
sign. Engineers in industry will 
the volume most helpful. 

Island Yesterdays, Norman M. Chive | 
a retired engineer. $3.00, Pageant Pre 
After half a century, the author tell 
interesting sae, his work in 
Philippines, the building of a railto 
linking Manila to vital parts of Luz! 
Island. Under the auspices of the new! i 
installed American regime, this projd 
was one of many undertaken to me 
ernize the life of the island. His accor 
of the construction of the rail lines, | 
spite of seemingly insurmountable 4 
stacles, is a story within a story—a ma 
interesting book. 


New 16th edition of Machinery’s Ha 
book is an extra fine volume. Publish) 
by Industrial Press, it is completely j 
vised and enlarged—the Bible of 

Mechanical Industries for forty- 

years. An excellent reference book tl! 
should be in your library. Priced | 
$11.00 a copy. $12.50 including “The U 


of Handbook Tables and Formulas.” 
q 


Our Book Department can get ‘| 
g 


technical book you desire. It is also 


to make recommendations. 


| 
| 
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\UTHORITATIVE BOOKS 
ON IMPORTANT AND UP-TO-DATE SUBJECTS 


By outstanding men in their respective fields 


Addison Wesley - ATOMS FOR PEACE Series 


Sodium Graphite Reactors 


By CHAUNCEY STARR, president, American Nuclear Society, and general manager, 
gmics International; and ROBERT W. DICKINSON, Chief Projects Engineer, of 
| Sodium Graphite Reactor program, Atomics International. This book offers a 
ified and coherent presentation of sodium graphite reactor technology, and the 
en ae development of the Sodium Reactor Experiment (SRE) is discussed in 
ail. $6.50 


U.S. Research Reactor Operation and Use 


sdited by J. W. CHASTIAN, JR., Battelle Memorial Institute, gives information 
only about technical aspects of the subject, and operating problems but also 
cusses the administrative, legal and cost problems. It was written especially for 
sntists, engineers and administrators. $7.50 


Thorium Production Technology 


3y F. L. CUTHBERT, Technical Director, Feed Materials Production Center, Na- 
gal Lead Company. Since much of the work on thorium metal production has been 
1e by the British, several of their reports are cited in the book as references. The 
yk contains a wealth of information on the subject. $6.50 


Uranium Ore Processing 


idited by J. W. CLEGG, Manager, Chemical Engineering Department, Battelle 
morial Institute, and DENNIS D. FOLEY, Assist. Chief of the Chemical Engi- 
ting Research Division, Battelle Memorial Institute, is a valuable book since it is 
ondensed but complete description of practices used in the winning of uranium 
m its ores, prepared by men with first-hand knowledge. $7.50 


Boiling Water Reactors 


3y ANDREW W. KRAMER, Editor, Atomics. Here is a comprehensive reference 
+k on the history and technology of boiling water reactors prepared under the 
pices of the Argonne National Laboratory, with the cooperation of many scientists 
“engineers who conceived and developed this type of reactor. $8.50 


The Transuranium Elements 


3y GLENN T. SEABORG, University of California at Los Angeles, co-discoverer 
nine transuranium elements, and together with E. M. MCMILLAN, awarded the 
bel Prize in Chemistry for 1951. An authoritative and complete summary of the 
mical and nuclear properties of the known synthetic transuranium elements, as well 
the prospects for future transuranium elements. $7.00 


See next page..... 
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Atoms for Peace Books 


Physical Metallurgy of Uranium 


By A. N. HOLDEN, General Electric Company, Manager of its Atomic Pou 
Equipment Department. Provides a comprehensive and excellently prepared treatma 
of the physical metallurgy of uranium. The basic approach has been to relate t 
metallurgical behavior of uranium to that of other metals. $5.75 


Project Sherwood—The U.S. Program in Controlled Fusion 


By AMASA S. BISHOP, with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Here, for tj 
first time, is a detailed account of the quest undertaken by the U.S. Atomic Ener} 
Commission for harnessing the energy of thermo-nuclear reactions, written for 4 


4 


general reader as well as for the scientists and engineers, graphically illustrated. #94 


Solid Fuel Reactors | 


By Dr. J. R. DIETRICH, Vice President and Dr. WALTER H. ZINN, Preside 
General Nuclear Engineering Corporation, reviews the basic concepts, present sta 
of development in the United States, and technical and economic outlooks in ¢ 
country for five projected solid fuel nuclear power reactor types: Fast-neutron po 
breeders, heavy-water reactors, gas-cooled reactors, organic moderated and cool 
reactors, and a thermal reactor for recycling plutonium. Wherever possible, individ: 


programs have been described. $10.75 


| 
The Shippingport Pressurized Water Reactor | 


Personnel, Naval Reactors Branch, Div., Reactor Development, U.S. Atomic Ene 
Commission. The book gives a complete and factual account of the first large-se 
central station nuclear power plant to be built and operated in the western hemisphal 
—the Shippingport Atomic Power Station. Although the plant is primarily deveik 
mental in nature, the material, written by the scientists and engineers who design 
developed, and constructed the plant, the material is valuable to those interested 
reactors in general. $9.50 


Radiation Biology and Medicine 


Edited by WALTER D. CLAUS, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. The book: 
devoted to the uses and effects of nuclear radiation in the life sciences. It presents 
valuable collection of articles for biologists, physicians, health physicists, and all tha 
interested in this vitally important subject. $11.50 1) 


Fluid Fuel Reactors 


Edited by J. A. LANE, Oak Ridge National Laboratory; H. G. MACPHERSO| 
Oak Ridge, and FRANK MASLAN, Brookhaven National Laboratory. Here, in 
volume is a comprehensive discussion of fluid fuel reactors, summarizing the resu 
of research that has been carried on in the U.S. for almost ten years. Three bai 
types of fluid fuel reactors are discussed: aqueous homogeneous, fused salt, and liqu 
metal fuel. A valuable book for all who are interested in fluid fuel systems. $11.50 | 
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Order any or all of these books from the 


A.A.E. Book Department 


8 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Illini | 


q 
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ROCKS to RICHES 


The story of Arizona Mines 
and Mining — past — present 
and future. 
by 
Charles H. Dunning, 
(Consulting Mining Engineer) 
with 


Edward H. Peplow, Jr. 


(with the Arizona State University) 


$8.75 


Here is a most interesting story of one of the major industries of the South- 
west, centered chiefly in the third youngest State in the Union, a State which 
for many years has been the greatest producer of non-ferrous metals of any of 
the other Fifty. 

The Great Southwest has been dramatized in books, plays and song, and 
made famous by our Great Western pictures which deal principally with guns 
and cattle, but very little has been written in a comprehensive and authori- 
tative way about the history of mining and its importance in the economy 
of this country. This is especially true of the State of Arizona until 


ROCKS TO RICHES 
made its appearance in November 1959 


The book contains a great deal of early Arizona history, mentioning many 
early pioneers and their discoveries, principally in the field of mining. It 
explains origin and types of ore deposits, initial development of a mine, 
methods of mining, old and new; interesting and important happenings, not 
only factual but entertaining, dating back prior to the Gadsen purchase 
in 1854. 

The author became interested in mining during his freshman year at Yale 
and his first job took him into the wilderness of Northern Canada. Very 
shortly thereafter he went to Arizona and for the past 50 years he has been 
engaged in mining, as a mine operator, a consultant to large and small mines 
on matters of geology, mining methods, mine development, etc. With his 
vast experience and wealth of knowledge, as well as foresight he was ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to prepare this outstanding piece of work. The 
Glossary is excellent, and compendium of Arizona Mines, most informational. 

Mr. Dunning served seven years as Director of the Arizona Department of 
Mineral Resources; is a member of the American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, and the American Association of Engineers. 


“ROCKS TO RICHES” is a book every red-blooded American should read. 
Get Your Copy Today 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 


Transparent 
Plastic 


Drawing 
Board 


New Precision Drawing Board 


Plastic drawing board that can be carried easily in 
briefcase. Weighs less than 8 ounces 


The Graphostat portable drawing 
board should have interest for archi- 
tects and engineers who make small 
sketches in the field. Made of a 
single molded 934 x 12'/ inch piece 
of clear styrene plastic, the board 
has four corner clamps for attaching 
8!/, x II inch paper. It is unneces- 
sary to use thumb tacks. Clamps are 
cleverly recessed into the plastic so 
that the triangle can ride freely over 
them without interference. 

Metal straight edges at two sides 
of the board (one vertical and one 
horizontal) are retractable so that 
the triangles can be moved over all 
four edges of the paper. Light 
weight, the board can be carried 
easily in a briefcase. Triangles may 


be stored in recesses underneath the 
board and can be clamped securely 
in place. The high luster plastic 
presents an excellent long lived 
drawing surface with no thumb tack 
dents to cause bothersome drawing 
errors. For. 


ARTISTS 
ARCHITECTS 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS 
DRAFTSMEN 
INVENTORS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
STUDENTS 
SURVEYORS 
TOOL DESIGNERS 


Price $4.95 
with Two 8-in. Triangles to fit the board 
ORDER FROM 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPARTMENT 


8 South Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


